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pupil of Bevan's, Storey brings to the work all the accuracy and pains- 
taking conscientiousness, as well as the results of the extensive experience 
of his master in the difficult technique of editing an Arabic text. The 
book edited by him is what may be called a phrase lexicon, though hardly 
after the manner of Roget's Thesaurus. Not much of the material here 
published is new, as the footnote parallels, gathered with great diligence 
and infinite labor, show. Yet the gathering of it under the heads of phrases 
and popular locutions makes valuable lexicographical material of it and 
will help the future lexicographer to save many weary hours of grinding 
work. The indexes, as might have been expected from a pupil of Bevan's, 
are all that indexes of such a volume should be. Perhaps it would 
have been asking too much to have required, instead of the list of words 
(eA*uj-gi JilaJiM), an alphabetical list of all the 521 phrases which form 
the subject-matter of the volume. In the absence of a full lexicon, each 
Arabist must list and catalogue this and similar material in a manner which, 
in any case, would be quite impossible in any book of this nature. It is to be 
hoped that Storey, who is designated on the title-page as Professor of Arabic 
in the Muhammadan College, Aligarh, may live to continue his labors and 
to present to us with the same virtuosity some of the rich stores of Arabic 
literature which still lie hidden, and perhaps in part unknown, in the libraries 
of India. 

M. Sprengling 
University of Chicago 



A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The Jewish Publication Society of America has just put out, under the 
managing editorship of Professor Max L. Margolis, a new English version of 
the Old Testament. 1 This edition was made possible by the generosity of 
Mr. Jacob Schiff, who gave $50,000.00 to the Society for this purpose. 
There was ample justification for this expenditure of money and energy. 
The Revised Version is now behind the best Hebrew scholarship of today 
and furthermore leaves much to be desired in respect to literary style; while 
the Authorized Version, in addition to its defects in scholarship and not- 
withstanding its magnificent and unapproachable style, is impossible for the 
Jew, because of the Christian exegesis reflected in such running heads as 
"An Exhortation to Trust in Christ," "Christ's Free Redemption." 

The external characteristics of the new version may be briefly indicated. 
A larger recognition of the poetic element in prophecy and elsewhere is 
shown in the printing of such material in poetic form. Marginal notes and 

> The Holy Scriptures according to the Masoretic Text. A new translation, with 
the aid of previous versions and with constant consultation of Jewish authorities. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1917. Pp. xv+1136. 
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readings are almost wholly absent and are confined to translations of Hebrew 
proper names and the like. A more generous use of notes would have been 
helpful. The non-Jewish reader will not understand, e.g., the printing in 
small type at the end of the books of Jeremiah, Malachi, and Ecclesiastes, 
nor the break at the beginning of Jer. chap. 3. Personal pronouns referring 
to God are capitalized and quotation marks are freely used. Archaic forms 
are for the most part abandoned. The text is printed in paragraphs, as in the 
Revised Version, rather than verse by verse. The style is in the main that of 
the Authorized Version. In some sections page after page shows no essential 
variation from the language of the King James Bible. This is on the whole 
the wiser way. Of course tastes will differ; and at times we should like to 
find different phrasings. Why, for example, should we keep on saying "And 
God saw the light, that it was good," rather than "And God saw that the 
light was good " ? A translation is under obligation to shake itself free from 
the idioms of the original, when those idioms are not English and the thought 
can be equally well expressed in English idiom. On the other hand, what is 
gained by changing the English "And it was evening and it was morning, 
etc.," into the Hebraic "And there was evening and there was morning, etc." ? 
However, de gustibus nil disputandum. 

In estimating the scholarship of the new version, we must keep in mind 
that the translators set themselves the task, not of making a new Hebrew 
text, but of translating the textus receptus of the Masoretes. They have not 
even undertaken to determine for themselves what the Masoretic text was, 
but have taken Baer's editions of that text, as far as they exist, and Gins- 
burg's where Baer is lacking. Such work as that being done by Kahle 1 
shows that much yet remains to be done in the determination of the Masoretic 
text. Our translators themselves would doubtless be among the first to 
admit that the Masoretic text even when it has been identified is at many 
points sadly in need of correction. But they are right in not undertaking 
that task. In the first place it would be an almost endless piece of work, 
and, in the next place, it would carry conviction of its soundness nowhere. 
A version intended for public use must not permit any suspicions to arise 
regarding its attitude toward the received text. 

Yet this version at times abandons the Masoretic text. In Mic. 2:7 
"l^-Sn is rightly changed, following Ehrlich, to T28H, "do I change, etc." 

T V ' T V 

In Isa. 41:2 this version does well to read !)n$t° , "l|3°' for SlHiOp"'- Another 
attractive reading is represented in Amos. 3 : 12, where piZO is substituted for 
p'ffl'J'Q • But such departures from the received text are relatively few 
and are generally confined to readings that are widely accepted. In transla- 
tion, however, there is not the same restraint and caution. Surely the 
"virtuous woman" of Prov. 31:10 is not improved by becoming a "woman 
of valour." Why not make her a "wealthy woman" ? That is one of the 

>Cf. Kahle, Die Masoreten de3 Ostens (1913), pp. VII ST. 
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common meanings of b"Ti! But, speaking seriously, what the context 

demands is an "able wife," or a "capable wife," or a "worthy wife." 
In Isa. 53:11 the Hebrew is forced beyond all limits by the rendering "Of 
the travail of his soul he shall see to the full, even My servant, who by his 
knowledge did justify the Righteous One to the many." The text is much 
more naturally rendered, in the latter part of the verse, "Through the 
knowledge of himself, the righteous one, My servant shall justify many." 
Similarly in Amos 8:3, CH TblBlT is hardly to be rendered "Silence shall 

be cast." If we must abide by the Masoretic text, it is better to take CH 
adverbially, as is usually done. 

Naturally every scholar would like to see some traditional translations 
abandoned. For example, why continue to translate in Prov. 31:10 "who 
can find"? The implication of such a question is too harsh. Would not 
"0 that one may find" be more in keeping with the spirit of the passage? 
This optative use of T2 is well established. 1 Is not Isa. 1 : 18 far clearer if 
the clauses treated as promises are made interrogative ? The continuation 
of the thought in vs. 19 seems to argue strongly for this rendering. In Zech. 
6:13 the second lHC5~by is rendered "before his throne." But by cannot 
in and of itself have the meaning "before." This forcing of language is 
due to failure to give recognition to the fact that there is textual corruption 
here, as is shown by LXX, and that Zerubbabel once occupied a leading 
role in this narrative alongside of Joshua. 

It is ungracious, however, to continue this type of criticism upon a work 
that so clearly is deserving of hearty appreciation. It is gratifying to have 
such a work as this from Jewish scholarship, which has too often exercised 
its gifts in other fields and allowed the leadership in Old Testament inter- 
pretation to fall to Gentiles. The editors of this translation may justly 
be given credit for having produced what is, upon the whole, the best exist- 
ing popular English version of the Old Testament. 

In connection with this Jewish version, the editor-in-chief, Professor Max 
Margolis, has prepared a very brief survey of the history of Old Testament 
translation. 2 He brings together here the main facts as to the origin and 
character of the Targum, the Septuagint, and all succeeding versions down 
to the present. It is useful particularly because of the greater attention 
given to Jewish influence upon Old Testament translation than is found in 
the ordinary handbook. It is also well provided with illustrations in half- 
tone. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University op Chicago 

i Cf. Malachi (I.C.C.), p. 43. 

2 Max L. Margolis, The Story of Bible Translations. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1917. Pp. 135. 



